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F. P. A. LUNCHEON DISCUSSION 
March 24, at 12:45, Hotel Astor 
THE OCCUPATION OF THE RUHR: 
Its effect upon Great Britain, France, Germany 
Speakers: 
Prof. MARGUERITE CLEMENT, University 
of Paris. 
Sir WILLIAM WISEMAN, Liaison officer be- 
tween British and American War Cabinets. 
Dr. JOHN MEZ, University of Heidelberg. 
Correspondent of the Frankfurter Zeitung at the 
Washington Conference. 


TicKETS: Members, $2.00; Non-Members, $3.00. 





Periodical Division, 
Library of Congress, 


Washineton. D. C. 








THE PERMANENT COURT 





HE F. P. A. luncheon-discussion on 

“The Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice: Should the United States 
Join?” again tested the capacity of the 
Hotel Astor with an attendance of approxi- 
mately eight hundred. In addition to the 
two scheduled speakers, Prof. Manley O. 
Hudson of the Law School of Harvard Uni- 
versity and Col. Raymond Robins of the 
Committee for Outlawry of War, the fol- 
lowing took part in the general discussion: 
Everett P. Wheeler, Professor John Dewey, 
Royal Meeker formerly of the Interna- 
tional Labor Office, Miss Frances Kellor 
formerly of the United States Immigration 
Service, Whitney Shepardson, and Salmon 
O. Levinson of the Committee for Out- 
lawry of War. 

Professor Hudson argued that Amer- 
ica’s participation in the Court is a step 
towards regaining the leadership this 
country assumed half a century ago, to- 
wards establishing an international tri- 
bunal. Sketching the history of these 
American efforts from the time of David 
Dudley Field fifty years ago, he summar- 
ized attempts of Presidents McKinley, 
Roosevelt and Taft in this same direction. 


“The new Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice is in every respect a fulfil- 
ment of the efforts of the American dele- 
gation at the second Hague conference,” 
said Professor Hudson. “Through the ma- 
chinery of the League of Nations a satis- 
factory reconciliation has been found be- 
tween the dogma of the equality of states 
and the political position of the great pow- 
ers. Today forty-six states have signed 
the independent treaty which sets up the 
new court, and thirty-five of them have 
ratified it. 

“The court is now holding its third meet- 
ing. Seven questions have already been 





submitted to it and four decisions have 
already been handed down. Our foremost 
authority on international law, Prof. John 
Bassett Moore, is sitting at The Hague as 
one of the eleven permanent Judges. 


“It seems a little short of tragic that 
after our country has held the leadership 
in the movement for establishing this tri- 
bunal more than twenty years, we should 
have had no part in bringing our efforts to 
their culminating success.” 


Colonel Robins, admitting the desirabili- 
ty of judicial settlement of international 
disputes, urged that the proposed court 
is inadequate. It did not have, he said, 
the essential primary and compulsory 
jurisdiction. Nor is it sufficiently inde- 
pendent to be worthy of the support of this 
government. He argued that not until the 
League of Nations is prepared to write into 
the Covenant a declaration formally out- 
lawing war, and not until the Court’s juris- 
diction has been very greatly broadened, 
should it be accepted. 


n insisted that basic to all 
international court is the 
drafting a code of interna- 
fich would include as its chief 
ormal outlawry of war as a 
ettling questions between na- 







tions. 


Professor Dewey raised the question 
whether until war had been made illegal 
America’s participation in the present 
Court would not be a diversion of this 
country’s strength and moral influence. 
He argued that it did not necessarily fol- 
low that because this Court was good as 
far as it goes, American participation in 
it would really be a step forward towards a 
“more comprehensive and adequate inter- 
national tribunal.” 
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HE work of the Permanent Court of 

International Justice for the next or- 
dinary session commencing on June 15 
continues, according to a special dispatch 
to the New York Times of March 10, “to 
pile up.” The Court has just received an- 
other advisory case from the Council of 
the League of Nations concerning a certain 
point in reference to actions by the Polish 
government affecting persons formerly of 
German nationality but now of Polish na- 
tionality under the terms of the Versailles 
Treaty. 


Ruhr Developments 


PTIMISTIC dispatches of the last week 

suggesting that Germany was about 
to offer terms which France might accept 
have not been borne out by the events of 
the last few days. The killing of two 
Frenchmen in the Ruhr followed by the 
death of eight Germans threatens to be 
only the beginning of bloody reprisals and 
counter-reprisals. 


The Conference at Brussels 


FTER a conference between the 

French and Belgian premiers, the fol- 
lowing statement was issued to the press, 
March 12: “The two governments are 
again in common accord not to accept sim- 
ple promises from Germany concerning 
the evacuation of the Ruhr and the terri- 
tories recently occupied on the right bank 
of the Rhine, but such evacuation will be 
carried out gradually following the execu- 
tion by Germany of her reparations obliga- 
tions.” The A. P. dispatch added, “by this 
announcement the French and Belgians be- 
lieve they have dealt a big blow to German 
propaganda, entirely contraverting the 
German statement that they were actuated 
purely by political motives in occupying 
the district.” One difficulty, but a seem- 
ingly insurmountable one in the French 
and Belgian proposal, is the failure to sug- 
gest any substantial reduction of the Ger- 
man reparation obligations. Both Poin- 
caré and Theunis must know that “the 
execution by Germany of her reparations 
obligations” is a physical impossibility 
unless and until some sum and method of 
payment has been agreed upon within Ger- 
many’s recognized capacity. Failing this, 
to announce that the “evacuation will be 
carried out gradually” simply means noth- 
ing at all. 


Subdued Optimism About the Turks 


HERE is subtle, if unintentional hu- 

mor in the Associated Press dispatch 
of March 12 from London, saying that 
“subdued optimism regarding the Near 
East settlement represents the reaction of 
the British official world to the Turkish 
reply to the Peace Treaty drafted at Lau- 
sanne.” The full text of the Turks’ reply 
has not been made available here. In any 
event it seems meant not as a definitive 
answer but rather as a basis for further 
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bargaining. This much is clear. The 
Turkish Nationalists are not anxious for 
an open break with Britain. Similarly 
Curzon, weakened by the failure of France 
to support his ultimatum, is only too 
anxious to secure “peace with honor.’ In- 
cidentally, it is not likely that the British 
will take a strong line in reference to the 
Ruhr until some final basis of settlement 
has been agreed upon w:th the Turks. 


Carrying Out the Washington Agreement 


HOUGH France has not yet formally 

ratified the treaties negotiated at the 
Washington Conference, she, as well as 
Britain, appears to be cutting her naval 
budget to fit the terms agreed upon at 
Washington. There will inevitably be 
raised in both those countries, as well as in 
Japan and the United States, questions as 
to whether any specific plan does or does 
not agree with the spirit as well as the 
letter of the conference treaties. However, 
there seems no good reason to believe that 
a deliberate attempt is now being made by 
any country to secure any unfair ad- 
vantage. 


President Harding Mediates 


N March 10 the State Department 

made public the texts of identic notes 
sent by Secretary Hughes to the Ambas- 
sadors of Chile and Peru, informing them 
that President Harding, as arbitrator, is 
satisfied with the arrangements agreed 
upon by their respective countries with 
respect to arbitration of the Tacna-Arica 
boundary dispute. The arbitration pro- 
ceedings over which President Harding 
will preside will consume about one year. 
Thus one of the most difficult and trouble- 
some problems in Latin-American rela- 
tions will probably be finally settled. 


An Essential Handbook 


Of all the recent volumes on the interna- 
tional situation, no one is more useful as a 
general introduction to the whole field of 
international relations than An I/ntroduc- 
tion to World Politics by Dr. Herbert Adams 
Gibbons. Century Company: Price $4. 





Lord Robert Cecil’s itinerary after his 
first public address at the F. P. A. dinner 
in New York, on April 2, will include 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Louisville and Des 
Moines. He will make a trip to Canada 
before he sails for home. Lord Robert is 
accepting no honorarium for his addresses. 


SENATOR WILLIAM E. BORAH 
will speak on 
RECOGNITION OF SOVIET RUSSIA 


Madison Square Garden 
SUNDAY, MARCH 18, AT 8 P. M. 


Under Auspices of the National Labor Alliance 
ADMISSION FREE 





Checks should be made payable to Ropert H. 
GARDINER, Treas., 3 West 29th St., New York City. 
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